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trially, Lancashire was an important centre of the woollen and
linen manufactures, in conjunction with which a cotton
industry- was already beginning to grow up, based as yet
largely on mixed tissues of wool and cotton, or of linen and
cotton. Manchester was the chief centre of these rapidly
developing textile trades; and Manchester was already a very
important place. At and around Warrington metal industries
flourished, especially in the making of nails and wire and other
similar products; and in South Lancashire the small-scale
foundations of the engineering industry were already being
laid. Coal-pits for the supply of the metal industries and of
house-coal for Manchester were already being opened up in
considerable numbers. For the rest, Lancashire, save the
ancient town of Preston, was still largely agricultural; but,
except round Ormskirk, its agriculture was for the most part
not advanced in technique. Oats were the principal cereal
crop, and there was also flax-growing for the linen industry.
The reputation of Lancashire oxen stood high: indeed, the
county was more notable for pasture than for tillage. It was
already growing very populous in the south; but there was as
yet nothing to foreshadow its coining predominance. The
West Riding of Yorkshire, and not Lancashire, was still the
leading centre of the textile industries of the north.
Here we must pause to say something of the two rapidly
growing towns which were soon to become, after London, the
greatest cities in England. Throughout the eighteenth century
observers marvelled at the extraordinary increase of Liverpool's
trade and prosperity. It was already, by 1746, the equal of
Bristol in imports and exports of merchandise; and, unlike
Bristol, it had engaged extensively in the highly profitable
trade in slaves from Africa to the West Indies and the American
plantations. The Goree Piazzas in Liverpool, where the slaves
used to be herded together by the quays, still remind the
modern \isitor of this unsavoury aspect of Liverpool's rise to
wealth. The slave trade from Liverpool had begun in 1709,
and by 1746 there were already between fifty and sixty vessels
regularly engaged in it.
But apart from this revolting commerce, which was sup-
pressed in 1866, Liverpool was prospering chiefly because of